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THE GOVERNMENT OF THE SOCIETY. 
ey 

THE question of governing the society on the 
broadest principle of Democracy, has ever been one 
of considerable importance amongst the share- 
holders generally of the association. It is one that 
has occupied the attention of all the agencies ; and 
has called forth remarks from many of the leading 
members. To this important and vexed question, 
we now beg to cali the attention of our readers. 

It is well-known to all who have contributed to 
our funds, that in the origin of our association, it 
was simply a local society, established for a-local 
purpose, and that purpose the protection of the in- 
terest, and advancement of the price, of Potting 
Industry. It was a trade’s. movement; and, as 
such, was confined to the Staffordshire Potteries. 
In accordance with this purpose, the Enrolled 
Laws were compiled, and brought into operation. 

The neglect which the association met with, at the. 
hands of working potters, after some two years 
of its existence, induced: the members to throw the 
same open to the trades generally of the empire. . 
This was done with the full understanding, that . 
its government could not be removed from the 
district of its establishment, or altered, in any 
respect, from the Enrolled Laws. ‘To this end, the 
name of “Parent Society” was given to the 
executive and the potting portion of the share- 
holders; and the term “ Branches” to those auxi- 
liary connections, composed of other trades. In 
accordance with this arrangement, it was clearly 
understood that the Enrolled Laws were to govern 
the “Parent Society,” and what were. termed 
“Branch Laws” (drawn up for the especial pur- 
pose) were to regulate and control the branch so- 
cieties. A reference to these branch laws will, at 
once, show that no alteration could -be-made in any 
of their regulations, except by a general meeting 
of the Parent Society. All prospectuses were like- 
wise introduced by the following words :— 

The Operative Potters’ of Staffordshire offer to their 
fellow workmen of the United Kingdom, Twenty-AcRE 
Farms and an efficient means of protecting the price 
of their labour, without resorting to ruinous and ex- 
pensive “ StRIkEs,”’ on the following conditions :— 

lst. That each branch, in all its general proceedings, 
shall be governed by the parent society; and in all its 
local proceedings, by a code of laws in conformity with 
the legalized laws of the society. 

From this it will be seen, that the government 
of the association, by Delegate Meetings, or by 
any other mode apart from the Enrolled Laws, 
was never contemplated by the society oh its exten- 
tion to the use of other trades. It was intended 
to hold Annual Delegate Meetings to audit and 
pass the accounts, and also to develope plans for 
propagandism, but not to elect officials for the 
executive management of the society. This was 








controlled by enrolied law, and definitely laid 
down to be done by general meetings of the share- 
holders in the Staffordshire Potteries. 

In accordance With this understanding, the first 
Delegate Meeting took place in London, and was 
confined to the auditing of the accounts, and to 
the developement of a plan for systematic lectures 
and tracts, for. the spread of the principles of the 
society. In so faras this transpired the society 
a be said to have revolved upon its axis, and 
to have made one perfect revolution, 

_ Some months following, from the falsehoods put 
into cireulation by Joseph Barker, another Dele- 
gate meeting took place in the Potteries. This 
was to investigate the accounts, and to give satis- 
faction to the shareholders. At this meeting, the 
question of management came before the delegates ; 
and, for the first time, executive business was 
transacted. A part of the business, performed by 
the delegates, was confirmed by & general meetin 
ofthe Parent Society, and a part was rescinded. 
This might be said to be the first concession, made 
in point of management, and, as such, gives a claim 
to what are now termed the “ Agencies.” 

A general audit followed this meeting; and then 
succeeded, at the instigation of Mr. Twigg 
another General Delegate Meeting. This was the 
third and last ; and to it were conceded the power 
of electing officials, the revision of laws, and the 
direction of the executive. 

We have been thus particular, in order that a 
correct opinion might be formed of the relationship 
that first existed, and that now exists between the 
potting members of the society, and those of other 
trades. At the first opening of the society to other 
trades, the power of management lay with the 
potters, or with what was then termed the “Parent 
Society.” At the last Delegate Meeting, it was 
cqnceded, almost entirely, to the members gene- 
rally. This concession, if not having the full sane- 
tion of law, should be as binding on the conduct 
of good and upright men, as the iron force of 
judicial power. 

We have now given, in the most plain and simple 
terms, the origin and progress of the executive ma- 
nagement of our cause. That party feeling will 
exist, we have not the slighest fear. We have pro- 
gressed beyond that stage of folly and contention. 
Who are the best to manage ? and where, and how, 
can the society be best managed? will now become 
apn of vital importance to members generally. 

‘he mere question of locality will never influence 
the minds of dispassionate men The cause, its 
objects and prosperity, will be the ruling motive of 
every member of the body; and in the name of all 
that’s just, let us be charitable and forgiving to the 
opinions and thoughts of all. 

Who are the best men to manage the society ? 
In our opinion, better mer. could not be found than 
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those who might be selected amongst the Stafford- 
shire Potters. This might appear like egotism. 
It is what we sincerely believe to be true. They 
havea knowledge of the whole working of the in- 
stitution ; and their experience makes them valuable. 
Nevertheless, we do not say that other men might 
not be found equally as good, and as apt at experi- 
ence. What we desire to convey is, that they have 
had that experience in the working of the society, 
that other members of tiie association have not had. 
But this is no.just reason why there should be a 
continual selection’ of the same managers. What- 
ever the cause might be, desiring a change, if funds 
cannot be obtained without that change, every well- 
wisher to the society must accede to it, as the so- 
ciety cannot be worked without funds. But. here 
let it be remembered, that whenever a selection is 
made, the executive must be selected from one dis- 
trict, as the receipts of the society will not permit 
the payment of some £16 weekly, for a committee 
of management, selected from all parts of the coun- 
try, and leaving their homes and their occupations 
for the service of the association. The present 
average cost of the committee is no more than 10s. 
weekly. The same low cost might be continued 
in any district from which the whole of the execu- 
tive is selected. This is one weighty reason with 
us, why a Delegate Meeting could not practically se- 
lect a judicious and trustworthy body to officially 
conduct the society. This alone could be done by 
a general meeting of shareholders, convened for the 
purpose, and selecting men that they know, from 
their own members and district. This would be 
simply making the Enrolled Laws applicable to any 
district. 

Under this impression, we sincerely believe, that 
every departure from Enrolled Law, has been an 
injury, and will be aninjury. We would rather trust 
the destinies of the society in the hands of a miscel- 
laneous meeting of two or three hundred shareholders 
than we would in the hands of a selected meeting of 
some sixty delegates ; and the expense would be in- 
comparably less. Of course, such a meeting of 
shareholders might be either in Glasgow, Manches- 
ter, the Potteries, or in London. In short, the Ea- 
rolled Laws, with its weekly committee meetings, 
and its general monthly meetings of shareholders, we 
believe fully equal to the best government of the 
association. Fundamentalchanges, it is well known, 
cannot be made in the society only by special notice, 
served on every shareholder; and then only by 
three-fourths of a meeting, in special meeting con- 
vened for the purpose. This is law; and we ear- 
nestly impress on the members generally to abide by 
that law. 

Our next consideration is, How, and where, can 
the society be made to flourish best. This is a con- 
sideration of the highest importance, and should 
bear with it no local prejudice. Every member, 
whether potter or not, has a deep interest in the 
existence of the society. It is not a mere question 
of locality, but of prosperity. To make the society 
flourish is to make every shareholder sure of a return 
on the capital, he has invested ; and to realize the 
hopes and dreams of those persevering men, who 
have placed their faith in the cause. Where is the 
man that would break these hopes, dispel those 
dreams, because he could not control the simple 
place of government. We have too high an estimate 
of our fellow labourers in the cause, to imagine, that 
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the present seat of government can be changed to 
advantage. If this can be proved, away goes pre- 
judice; and the cause, for itself alone, will con- 
tinue to receive the hearty support of every honest 
member of the society. 

We have been led to these remarks from a letter 
of Mr. Hay, inserted in another part of our little 
paper. Mr. Hay is secretary of the London district, 
a talented man, and a devoted supporter of the 
society. His remarks, although couched in un- 
necessary warmness, are worthy of the consideration 
of every member of the society. Mr. Hay, no 
doubt, expresses the feeling of the London members ; 
and is convinced, that if the management were re- 
moved to the metropolis, new life and vigour would 
be infused into the cause, and a revival developed 
throughout every branch of the association. O! 
how sincerely do we wish that this desideratum 
could be proved! It would be giving new life to 
one who has made the success of the movement al- 
most a vart of his existence. Proveit! friend Hay, 
—prove it! and receive the devoted thanks of the 
association. 

One thing we must object to, in the communi- 
cation of Mr. Hay,—namely, the charge of vacil- 
lation and want of firmness on the part of the 
executive. Who canact without funds!—What can 
be done without funds! We have been firm enough 
in telling the agencies that we want funds, must 
have funds; and they have been firm enough in 
withholding those funds. What are we to do? 
Are we to sit down firmly and wait, the shock of 
ruin ? or must we, for the hundredth time, tell the 
agencies that something must be done to protect the 
society from dissolution. And what is that some- 
thing >—funds ! We firmly and emphatically say, 
that what is now required to protect the society from 
dissolution, is—Funps ! 

Again; Mr. Hay complains of the legal General 
Monthly Meeting of the society making any alter- 
ations, or amendments, in the proceedings of the late 
Delegate Meeting. We know that the least re- 
flection will convince him, that his complaint is not 
founded in practical legislation. The executive 
had sufficient evidence to convince them, that the 
expenditure, in officials’ salaries at Emancipation 
Ferry, was more than the society could bear, or than 
the necessities of the estate demanded ; and they im- 
mediately economised. To wait for another Dele- 
gate Meeting would be to “lock the stable-door, 
when the steed was stolen.” The executive like- 
wise saw, that, to hold out the prospect of 
support to the colonists at Emancipation Ferry, with 
an empty exchequer at home, and a Wisconsin 
winter coming on abroad, would be madness and 
cruelty combined. Hence the address to the editor 
of the River Times. To have awaited the com- 
position of that address by a Delegate Meeting, would 
have been to offer food and shelter to the departed. 
No! government, tn accordance with law, must 
exist somewhere, and must exist continuously. The 
good must be selected ; the bad must be changed. 
It is sleepless,—ever watching, watching, watching ; 
and ready, at any moment,toact! Such, indeed, is 
the spirit and wording of the Enrolled Laws ; and sin- 
cerely do we hope, that our government will continue 
to be in accordance with those laws, Should Lon- 
don receive the executive government, we could place 
the fullest confidence in the judgment and manage- 
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ment of the shareholders of that district. Hold on 
by the cause, and, our heart for it! we shall yet 
succeed ! 


THE POTTERS’ EMIGRATION SOCIETY. 





To the Editor of the Staffordshire Advertiser. 


Sir,—Some two months back you inserted, in your | 


valuable local Journal, a letter from Mr. Philip 
Pointon, condemnatory of the Potters’ Emigration 
Society. In your last issue is another from Mr. James 
Nixon, bearing the same characteristics. You kindly 
permitted a reply to the first; and have as kindly 
offered the use of your paper for remarks on the second. 
Briefly, then, I would wish your readers to understand, 
that Mr. Nixon had paid no more than £1 Is. 6d. into 
the funds of the society; and doubtless, from his own 
showing, has received more than that sum from the store, 
since his arrival on the estate. This does not show 
that the society has done this man, as an emigrant, the 
slightest wrong. On the contrary, if we are to believe 
the statements of your former correspondent, Mr. 
Philip Pointon, Mr. Nixon has been guided to one of 
the most prosperous and healthy quarters of the known 
world. Mr. Pointon, in his second communication, 
which is just to hand, and which I forward to you asa 
reply to Mr. Nixon, gives such a glowing account of 
the facilities for an honourable livelikood in the district 
in which the potters’ lands are selected, that the society 
would not venture to say so much. 

Craving your indulgence for the insertion of Mr. 
Pointon’s letter, 

Believe me, very respectfully, yours, 
WILLIAM EVANS, General Agent. 


LETTER FROM WISCONSIN. 
Barraboo, July 18th, 185). 

Dear Henry,—We write these few lines to you hoping 
they will find you and your wife in good health, as they 
leave us at present. We went to the land, and not 
finding things as we expected, we left and came to Bara- 
boo; it is about twenty-four miles further—it is a fine 
place; they are erecting houses as fast as they possibly 
can. Itis a very mountainous country, the Yankees 
call the mountains bluffs, and the town is situated among 
the bluffs. We have a many large stores in the place ; 
some have been finished a few weeks since; they are 
also building a banking-house. ‘There is a paper 
printed here called the ‘‘ Sauk County Standard.” 
The houses here are mostly built of wood; they are as 
pretty dwelling houses as you ever saw. ‘There are 
some brick houses and they are building more; if 
there were two or three men here to make bricks the 
same as in England they would soon have an indepen- 
dence. There is plenty of wild fruit; we got twenty- 
three quarts of gooseberries last Friday—Mary has 
just got four quarts of raspberries; we get plenty of 
frnit pies ; there is an abundance of grapes but they 
won’t be ripe unti! the frost comes. You can go where 
you like, either shooting or fishing in what lakes or 
rivers you like, no one will interrupt you. You are 
free—you are unshakled; you can speak your mind 
without fear of your employer discharging you—* Jack 
is as good as his master” here; But the Yankees don’t 
call them master they call them boss. ‘The children 
in this country are far better educated than they are 
in England; they don't go to school to learn only 
obedience to pastors and masters ; if you were to ques- 
tion them you would be surprised to hear the answers 
they would give you. If you have any notion of com- 
ing out next spring I can set you at work, ard you can 











board with us; if you will come, it will be a good thing 
for you ; if you get as much as will carry you here, you | 


months, and have now got a good house, and land, and 
who had not a cent when they first arrived. You would 
be a great deal better working here and acquiring pro- 
perty, instead of toiling all the best of your days in 
England, and when old age approaches, nothing but 
the bastile as a last hope; therefore you had better 
embrace the opportunity while you can. This is a very 
healthy country; in fact, it is considered the most 
healthy place in America; there are people coming 
here every week from all parts of the United States, 
partly on account of the healthy climate, and partly in 
reference to the good prospects before them. The sum- 
mer is a little warmer than with you, but we have a good 
breeze all the day and we don’t feel the effects of it; it 
is cooler with us at night than in England, on account 
of the breeze; the winter is considerably colder. If 
you come out you must brirg knives and forks; they 
are dear in this part of the country, and you cannot 
very well do without them, for knives and forks are 
used at every meal. Labourers’ wages in these parts 
are 6s. a day and their board; that is about 3s, English 
money. A man may have plenty of work hoeing corn 
or potatoes, and getting them in when ready, himself 
taking one half and the farmer the other. You have to 
pay a high price for washing, there being but few wo- 
men who wi!l wash; when they do go out to wash, they 
have their board and 3s. a day, English money, and if 
they wash them at home, they have six cents each for 
every article. Please send word as soon as you can if 
you intend coming, and also one or two old news- 
papers. Give Ann’s best love to Rachael; give Philip’s 
love to Draycott, and tell him to write as soon as he 
can. Philip sends his love to the Painter lasses; he 
says he will write to them as soon as can get time. We 
have here the fire-fly; they fly about at night and ap- 
pear like bright sparks. We have a deal of thunder 
and lightning; I never heard the thunder in England 
so loud as it is here; it is the bluffs and the woods that 
cause the sound. We have a great variety of beautiful 
flowers growing wild in the woods, quite as handsome 
as any you have growing in your garden. There are 
plenty of deer in these parts, about & mile out of town ; 
they go to the river to drink, the men take a canoe, and 
get a wax candle and a rifle, they light the candle and 
hold above their hands, and paddle the canoe down the 
river, and the deer stand still and look at the light, un- 
til they run the canoe within a few yards of them; the 
men then shoot them. Catching fish is something 
similar; they get slabs from out of the river which 
have been run down by the stream from the saw mill ; 
they get these slabs and cutthem upin long splinters with 
an axe, then tie them together with willow twigs, then 
they have a spear tenor twelve feet long, with four 
prongs to, some have more; two men will go in a skiff 
or canoe, one will carry the torch, lighted at one end, 
and he waves it backward and forward, just above the 
water, so thatthe man with the spear can see the fish, 

he then throws the spear with one hand and lets it run 
through the other; but where the water is shallow on 
the rapids they wade it. They are going to erecta 
church, and some more large brick and stone houses, 

the beginning of next spring. A few good bricklayers 
would do well here; there would be plenty of brick 
houses here if we had some good bricklayers. Please 
give my best respects to Henry Mellor, and tell him this 
would have been 4 right plan for him. If he had come 

and brought a little money with him and opened a store, 
there is such good interest for money. Give my love 
to John Miller and to Cartlidge and to the rest in the 

workshop. Give my respects to Elisha Hopkins. 

Please tell Mrs. Hallam to give our best respects to Mr. 

and Mrs. Day, give Mary’s best love to Mr, and Mrs. 
Livesley. There are four saw mills, four lath mills, 
and two grist mills, There is a very large school here 


will soon get enough to send for your wife, and have a | two storeys high, with a balcony on the top, and the 


comfortable home for her: there are plenty in the town 
that have not been in more than twelve or eighteen 


| children go free. 


There are plenty of Indians that 
come here to trade for skins; some have rings in their 
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ears, and have their faces painted red and yellow and 
green ; they have their hair platted, and two or three 
pipes they smoke with, stuck under the plats; some 
have nothing but blankets to cover them. The 
squaws wear their hair as long as a horse’s tail, with 
beads wrapped round it; they call their wives squaws. 
When they say puckagee, that means ‘ Go” and buzoo 
means ‘‘How do you do.” Sometimes Indian boys 
come to town with bows and arrows, and the people will 
fix cents for them to shoot at, so many paces off, then 
the boy that hits it, has it. I forgot te mention that 
our house is not far from the river; itis situated ona 
small bluff by the river side> They are erecting ano- 
ther lath mill, anda large miil for tanning leather, and 
there is a large carding millthat they are going to be- 
gin to work in a week or two. Iam about buying forty 
acres of good land, nearly all what is called woodland; 
it will be five dollars per acre. Land is dear about 
here, but if you go thirty miles from town, you can 
get as much good land as you want for one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per acre, and have twelve months to 
pay itin. A young man has a good chance of getting 
on here, although he may never receive one cent in cash 
for his labour. If he works for land for farming pur- 
poses, that land increases in value every year, and if he 
does not want it himself, in a few years he can sell it 
for a deal more than what he gave for it, that is saving 
his money and bringing in interest ; or if he works for 
town lots, then for timber, then agrees with some per- 
son to build him a nice house for some land and timber 
and have a nice fence round the house, and then, :f he 
wants, he.can sell out for seven or eight hundred dol- 
lars ; this is the way they get on here. You will want 
to know what he lives on while he his getting all these 
things; the custom is to board all who work for them, 
(that is what you don’t do), eat at the same table as 
your boss. The family send their best love to you and 
wife. Please to let me know as soon as you can if you 


intend tocome. I conclude with my best love to you. 
PHILIP POINTON. 
Address—“‘To Philip Pointon, Baraboo, Sauk 


County, Wisconsin, North America,” 





TO THE MEMBERS OF THE POTTERS’ EMI- 
GRATION SOCIETY. 


10, Upper Homerton Terrace, Sept. 13, 1850. 

Dear Friends,—Through the medium of the Examiner 

I must enter my protest against the letter of Mr. 
Moore, in answer to Mr. Mc. Farlane in No. 11, vol. 
10 of the “‘ Examiner.” He (Mr Moore), may, ina 
many respects, take a legal view of the case; but are 
we, as a body of working men, depending on each other 
as brother on brother, to be cribbed and confined by 
the narrow limits of the law; as men objecting to the 
administration of the law in this country and therefore 
endeavouring to escape from it to the ‘free lands of 
America? We must one and all see the utter impdssi- 
bility of carrying out our views unless we adopt a more 
liberal and open sphere of action than the strict letter 
of the law allows; but besides this, there are always 
legal ways of evading the strict letter of the law, and 
I trust, the great mass of our society will not give way 
in what has been promised them by the Executive, in 
what the Executive has held out to them as an induce- 
ment to join the society and published in many num- 
bers of the ‘‘ Examiner’’—that of a perfect representa- 
tive government of thesociety. I for one,and I am sure 
I should be correct in stating, ali the London members, 
and perhaps all the country members, would not have 
joined this society if they had been told at first that they 
must be governed by six or seven men, chosen by a 
handful of members residing in the Potteries. We 
were all told that such was not the casc—that every 
shareholder had a vote in the management of the affairs 
of the ot Now don’t misunderstand me, and think 
I am going to quarrel with our friends in Staffordshire ; 








no such.thing, I honour them as much as any other 
part of the society, but-I am not willing they should 
rule me as-they please; it is not justice, and justice is 
what must be our guide, and only law, so far as keeps 
our society in its true position as regards the law of 
England. If we take justice as our guide, it is impos- 
sible to go much in opposition to the wishes of the 
whoe society. Mr. Moore says the Executive made a 
concession to allow a general delegate meeting to regu- 
late the expenses of the society. We want no conces- 
sion, we want justice; we want our right, and the 
Executive, when our last delegate meeting was called, 
promised to abide by what they decided. Have they 
done so? Far from it; they have grumbled, then 
broken through those resolutions or bye-laws, and 
passed other resolutions, acting in a contrary manner 
to those, and hout even taking the sense of the so- 
ciety generally. They have also called another dele- 
gate meeting, when they know that the last was a most 
expensive affair, and according to Mr. Moore, is all 
smoke!! Pray who will be so mad as to waste their 
money in sending delegates again to Hanley to be 
laughed at inthe same manner? Why the Executive 
condemn themselves in the same paper ; for at the be- 
ginning they call a delegate meeting, and in Mr. 
Moore’s letter, which of course they. agree with, as no 
comment whatever is made, they tell you—a delegate 
meeting is all smoke!!! I amastaunch supporter of 
the society ; I have given much time and taken great 
trouble to try and increase it, but I must say, I think 
by the way the Executive are now going on, we shall 
soon be shut up altogether. Instead of showing more 
energy and determination, they are vacillating and 
uncertain ; one day calling a general meeting, passing 
resolutions, and then another general meeting with one 
day’s notice; then a delegate meeting, all in about a 
month. Why it is perfectly ridiculous, and shows at 
once they are in a fix ; they must rouse themselves and 
show a little more pluck if they are to succeed. We 
are in difficulty no one denies, but it must be overcome, 
it shall be conquered, and the men of the society wilido 
it; they wiil unite, exchange thoughts and opinions by 
letter, hold more intercourse, and by that means get at 
the root of the evil ; then we shall be represented truly, 
and what the majority of the whole of the members 
decide on will be carried by the Executive as laws, be- 
cause they will see it is useless to oppose the whole of the 
members when their votes will come in upon them so 
thick and fast. I hope we shall all see the great neces- 
sity there is for firmer union than ever; making ac- 
quaintance with each other’s minds if we cannot with 
our persons, and so feel the great bond of brotherhood 
and act to each and every cne of our members as we 
wouid they should act to us. If some part of my lan- 
guage is warm, the necessity requires it; but I do not 
intend any offence to any individual in the society ; it 
is only the system of the whole officials that seems 
blameable, and perhaps this arises from over anxiety ; 
however that may be, we must not give way, but by 
uniting strongly and unflinchingly, we shall still be 
able to weather the storm. I remain, yours truly, 
J. A. HAY, Sec. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CONSIDERATION 
OF THE OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE 
SOCIETY. 


To the Editor of the Potters’ Framiner. 


Dear Sir,—-Througk you I wish to say a few words to 
the cfficers and members of the society generally, hav- 
ing watched the progress of our society with anxious 
care for some time, in the hope of seeing something 
that would lead to a better understanding amongst the 
members, and consequently give greater confidence in 
the management of the society. What I should wish 
to be done would be for some parties who understand 
the working of societies, to write out a statement of 
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what they would recommend should be done, as it is 
of no use whatever that we keep growling and grumb- 
ling, as some of our local officials do (while they are at 
the same time buying all the scrips they can), but go to 
work in a proper manner by enqu‘ring’ in a fair and 


candid spirit what is the. cause of our present depres- 


sion, and see if themselves are not as much, or even | 


more to blame, than the Executive, by-circulating re- | 
ports or letters that are unfriendly, with (I am sorry to | 


say), the greatest avidity; even to the sending of them 
to the local papers for insertion, when the same parties 
will not say one word if they get a tolerably good or fa- 
vuurable report or letter, even if inquired for; there- 
fore do not let us throw the whole blame on the Execu- 
tive or any otherparty. My opinion is, that our present 
position is brought about by a series of things in 
which the Executive, the local officers, and the members 
have each a share: the Executive by issuing too many 
land certificates; the local officers, by differing in 
opinion and-agitating the society with things contrary 
to the established ruies and practices of the society, 
and thereby creating doubt, and consequently want of 
confidence in the officers ; andthe members, by expecting 
too much from the society after emigrating, and those 
at home neglecting or refusing to contribute as was 
usual, prior to so many going out, and consequently 
leading the officers astray as to the amount of money 
which they would have to support the colonists uutil 








they get in their first crops. I propose, first to deal 
with the Executive, and afterwards with the others, at 
some future time, First. then, the great thing done by 
the Executive, has been the allowing too many to go 
upon their own resources, which has compelled our 
estate steward, Mr. Twigg, to push forward with set- 
tling beyond his means of purchase, and consequently 
to squat upon land which, it appears, has not yet been 
surveyed by government. * But I should wish to know 
if that makes any material differance to the right or 
claim of a squatter? My opinion is, that it does not, 
and that the government do not take the edges of rivers 
or other peculiarly choice places (merely because they 
are 80) for their reservations; and therefore, it surely 
cannot be that all our members out there shall happen 
to be upon the place chosen for reservation ; and even 
if they are, will they on that account alone be termed 
trespassers and subjected to peremptory ejectment as 
some of our few days residents and grumblers would 
have us believe? 1 think not. Again, it seems strange 
that they who went out with a determination to work 
and make things do, don’t say anything about the 
dread they must needs be in, if it was at all likely that 
they would be treated ia so harsh and cruel a manner ; 
but it is clear to me that it will not be so. When men 
go out without considering what they have tv do, what 
diffieulties all settlers have to encounter, and know 
nothing of work, or, atall. events, such as is most 
needed there, and must be done, but finding it too 
coarse and heavy for them, they then begin to blame 
the society and grumble at everything they see, instead 
of honestly acknowledging their own ignorance or want 
of judgment in going, without having calculated on 
what they would have todo. When a man first begins 
to handle the axe, he says—‘“‘ Oh, this axe-blisters my 
hands, this is different to what I have been used to before 
coming here; I can’t stand it, its too heavy for me; 
I can’t do it, neither will I, but I'll go back and ex- 
pose the villainy of those fellows for bringing me out 
to such work as this ;” and while in this mood sits 
down and writes all sorts of horrible tales about the 
society and the country, and discovers, forsooth, that 
of which no member who took the least interest in the 


























society and who has gone out this year could possibly 
be ignorant, viz.—that Twigg has not got any land, 
—that he is only squat upon it. 





* The squatting was an act of Mr. Twigg, apart fromthe | 
instruction of the Executive, when only three men had arrived 
up to the land. Ed. 


Now,I would ask, what is the worth of such infor- 
mation? For instance, one who came back, belonging 
to the same agency as myself, was there, he. said, 
three weeks, and would have stopped, for it was a beau- 
tiful and fertile country, only he could. get no tools 
without going to the Fort, and then he would have had 
to pay ten or fifteen shillings for them, although he had 
at the time more than £12 in his pocket. And what 
did he tell us, why, that a member we knew, and three 
other able-men, one a joiner, were living all the time 
he was there ina house without a roof. I said to him, 
‘Was it not possible that they could-cover the top 
with the boughs-of trees and then with sods.” ‘* Aye, 
aye,” said he, “ but there are none to be had.” Who- 
ever heard tell of an old green-field with plenty of 
grass (upto the knees he said), being without sod. 
But what says the man who had to put up with it, and 
who soon after got it finished, went te look round for 
work, and returning the third day found his house burnt 
down, all his tools, except what he had with him 
destroyed, and his wife glad to escape with ier life, and 
the bed on which she lay the only article of property 
saved. Now what is the language of this man, though 
a man of very dubious and grumbling disposition 
while here. Why he writes for his most intimate and 
private friend to come out by all means, and the only 
condition was to bring as many tools as he could, for 
there was plenty of work and good wages-too for those 
that would work, and if they would not, they could get 
nothing. Such advice would perhaps have been all the 
better if ithad been acted upon from the fitst, and then 
we should‘ have been in a better position than we are at 
the present time, which is, to a considerable extent, 
ascribable to the issuing of too many land certificates. 
I am therefore in favour of the article in No. 8, vol. 
10, of Examiner, in so far that no land be settled 
until purchased ; and would propose, that not only 
the land reserved at Pottersville be worked on shares, 
but that all land in possession of the society be worked 
on the same principle, and that no more persons be 
allowed to go out than can cultivate the same. This 
plan would, in my opinion, have a beneficial tendency 
in a many ways; for instance, the members would use 
their best endeavours for their own sakes, and thus, ifa 
family, or five or six persons leagued together, could 
cultivate, say 160 acres, and the estate consist of 1000 
acres, why only letso many go, and see the result; 
there would be no more to be provided for than the 
work required, which could be pretty nearly ascertained 
so that we could keep within our means, and I think 
the first crop could be better worked as follows than 
any plan which has yet been tried: Let the first 
care be (after selection) to build a store of sufficient 
size to house all the men, and eheds for the 
cattle, as near the centre of the estate as possible, which 
if it should consist of 1000 acres, would be a square of 
one mile and a quarter, or 2200 yards on each side; 
thus the men and animals could not have more than a 
mile to come to the store to their meals and lodging, 
until they got their own shanty up, and would enable 
one man as steward to easily direct all their movements. 
The food could be prepared either separately or together, 
each person having a separate account and so many 
being together would allow of a greater variety than 
could be expected if living singly, besides making it 
so much easier fur the steward to provide one large lut 
than a number of small ones. The building. itself 
would be a rallying point and meeting. house, even 
when all the settlers had got their own houses up, as it 
would then be used as astorehouse for the society’sshare 
of produce. Fr the reasons above stated, I would pro- 
pose that our next settlement shall consist of 1000 
acres, and be worked on the principle here laid down. 
Let the steward also provide the necessary ploughs and 
other implements and have power to place the men in 
that position as will enable them to get through the 


| most work. The ground once worked and the crop 
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gathered, then to te divided, as soon as convenient, 
the steward placing the value of the settler’s share to 
his credit, and when he has got suffiéient to his credit 
to cover all the expense he has put the society to, then 
shall he have the deeds of his land given tohim. The 
above plan would, I think, be of great service to the 
men, as when they met at night they would be able to in- 
struct each other, and it would enable the steward better 
to class and arrange them in working sets so that they 
would get through a great deal more labour ; and if 
our next lot of settlers set to work as men ought to do, 
surely we shall not be short ef means for increasing our 
movements next year. In conclusion sir, if you think 
these remarks, though lengthy, worthy of a place in 
our little paper, and if any of the members should be of 
a different opinion, I trust they will criticise them in 
as good a spirit as they have been prepared, which is 
simply to serve the society withoyt giving offence to 
any man or body of men. I therefore beg to subscribe 
myself yours in the cause of labour’s redemption, 
which it is sincerely hoped, that our hitherto unfortu- 
nate though excellent well intentioned society tends, 
and one of those which is likely, peacefully and morally, 
to realize the words of the poet, who says— 

“ For freedom’s battle once begun, 

Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 

‘Though baffled oft is ever won.” 

Yours truly, 
PRAIRIE, 








MINTON’S FLAT PRESSERS. 


The Flat-Pressers, under the employ of Messrs. 
Minton and Hollins, are out for a price. For style and 
execution of work, this firm might be said to be second 
to none in the Potteries. The body is rich and difficult 
to work; and the execution, required, is of the first 
order. Would it be believed, that the average earnings 
of these men, with some one or two exceptions, have 
not exceeded, for many years past, from I6s. to £1 
weekly; and that their daily labour has deen long and 
heavy in the extreme. Finding that their prices were 
below the average, paid at other firms of equal respec- 
tability anil standing, the Flat-Pressers, taking advan- 
tage of the scarcity of hands caused in their branch by 
the Emigration Society, have justly demanded an ad- 
vance of price. This no doubt they will obtain, as 
there are no unemployed hands to take their places. 
But in the mean time, the employers complain of 
breach of agreement, and use every endeavour to shuffle 
along without the men. Hollow-Ware Pressers are 
put to bowl and dish-making ; and 10s. has been paid 
for no more than 20 dozen; and three good basins, that 
should have cost the employers a trifle over threepence, 
have realized the handsome sum of 10s. This, as 
Franklin would say, is paying for their ‘ whistle.” 
But such folly cannot last long. A ‘‘ nobstick” presser 
can never turn out Minton’s flat-ware well sponged, 
horned, and flagged; which, by-the-by, is not even en- 
forced at many manufactories were better prices are 
paid. We repeat,—the men must succeed; and the 
complaint of breach of agreement will only create a 
smile on the features of those who know the proceed. 
ings of the firm in 1848, Agreements are all very well 
for the employed to abide by, but employers may break 
them with impunity. Men of the Flat Branch, do 
your duty! 


TO THE OPERATIVES UNDER THE EM- 
PLOY OF WILLIAM DAVENPORT, Esa. 





Gentlemen,—Permit one, who, for years past, 
has been an active worker on behalf of Potting In- 
dustry, to offer a word of advice to those, who, 
from the — they occupy, might be said to be 
persecuted and injured men. - 





THE POTTERS’ EXAMINER, 


Deeply do I deplore the untoward circumstances 
that have led to the painful position in which you 
are now placed, and willingly would I, did I possess 
the power, ‘amicably adjust the difference that 
exists between you and your employer. But fail- 
ing that power, I heartily give you that sympathy 
and advice which is all, at present, that lies within 
my proyince to bestow. 

I have before stated, that, of all trades that give 
commercial power to Great Britian, the Potting 
Trade has the least to fear from foreign competition. 
This is a fact that should be engraven on the mind 
of every working potter ; and when deliberating in 
the lodge room, or toiling at the bench, the in- 
duction should always be present to his mind, that 
the employers of the trade, if they have the will, 
have also the power to demand that price for their 
goods which will guarantee to.any working potter, 
“a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work.” Let this 
truth sink deeply into your minds. It is the key, 
when properly applied, that will unlock the whole 
of your trade’s difficulties, and will throw the onus 
of small profits and small wages on the shoulders 
of those who, by creating the burden, should alone 
bear it. Your employers by demanding an equit- 
able price for their goods, can most easily afford to 
give to you, an honest and remunerative price for 
your labour. If they will not demand that price let 
them not trifle away your labour to no other pur- 
pose than that of a trifling advantage to the 
stranger and the foreigner. You have a right to 
demand an advance on your former prices. As 
operatives under the employ of Mr. Davenport, it 
was your duty to make a comparison of prices, paid 
and paying at houses on par in capital and markets, 
with the firm under which you are employed. Ifin 
your investigation, you find that the balance of re- 
munerative wage is against the firm of Davenport, 
demand an adjustment; and by so doing, lessen 
the power of that competition, which, for the last 
thirty years, has been bringing destruction on the 
trade. In 1814, a price-list for the sale of potting 
goods, was recognised by the manufacturers of these 
districts ; and its conditions enforced on the trader 
without abatement or discount. From that period 
to the present, although princely fortunes have been 
made, there has been a continual tendency to re- 
duction. Competition has grown ranker and rifer, 
until the profits and wages of the past have be- 
come what might be termed unsubstantial shadows 
of good old times. The list of 1814, although 
existing in name, has now no existence in reality. 
Would it be believed, that, when the said list is 
now enforced, the trader demands, and receives, fifty 
per cent discount on the invoice price of his goods ; 
and the benevolent manufacturer will actually sell 
the merchant his common ware at, no profit at all, 
if the purchaser will condescend to take a little 
printed goods at the same time. To what species 
of trade’s mania is this conduct to be attributed. 
Madness no doubt. Indeed it ismadness and ruin 
combined. It ruins the employer, and it ruins the 
employed. Where are the Stephensons, the 
Woods, the Masons, the Daniels, the Philipses, 
and a host of others that once flourished in the 
trade? Echo answers “where!” Poor Philips ! 
He broke his heart when he found himself cozened 
by the leading man of the Chamber of Commerce ; 
—Duplicity was triumphant and the honest man 
a beggar !— Where, too, are the operatives in times 
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“round of the press, might be relied on as authen- 


of depression ? Thriftiness hasno reward. Cot- 
petition ruins all; and poor-house loaves become 
the eager acceptance of the trade. Gentlemen, it 
is against this mad state of competitive existence 
that you are now contending; and sincerely do I 
hope, that jnstice, humanity, common-sense and 
sanity will triumph in the struggle. 

I am‘fully aware, that, in the position you occupy, | 
most of you are what might be termed ¢mvolun- 
tary turnouts. This is only another instance of 
hundreds that have gone before, of the tyranny and 
arbitrary policy of Capital. A portion of your 
body felt themselves aggrieved ; pointed out their 
grievances ; and appealed for redress. Their ap- 
peal was met by a general suspension of labour 
throughout the whole of your employer’s works. 
This is ever the final argument of Capital, when 
appealed to by Labour. You have nothing on which 
to fall back ; and, as a consequence, become fit 
subjects for instruction through the gentle medium 
of starvation and aristocratic hauteur and cruelty. 
Of the morality of this, there can be but one 
opinion; and that is, it is harsh and ungentle- 
manly ;—it is a coarse and cruel way of taking ad- 
vantage of honest men and helpless women and 
children. It is, indeed, the almost general course 
pursued by Capital, when thwarted and vexed. 
How like the Arkwrights! and what a compara- 
tive analogy might be drawn between the two 
families in origin, politics, and progress, did a 
desire to wound, instead of to improve, exist in 
my mind. The following sketch, now going the 





tic :-— 

One day this summer, as I was riding outside the 
coach between Ashborne and Bakewell, I observed a 
large mill standing on the brink of a fine mountain 
stream, well known to the disciples of Isaac Walton, 
apparently unoceupied, whereupon the following dia- 
logue took place: 

** Writer— Whose mill is this ? 

** Coachman—It belongs to Arkwright. 

‘Writer: Then why is it not at work. 

“Coachman: Oh, it’s stopped, to punish the folks at 
Bakewell. 

“Writer: Punish them! For what offence ? 

‘Coachman: Why, vou see Arkwright put up at the 
election to get in for the county. But, you see, he’s 
a Tory and a Protectionist ; and the people are not. So 
they voted against him, although hundreds of ’em, or 
their children, worked in the factory. Then, you see, 
he stopped it the first opportunity, and he won’t allow 
it to start again, as it keeps some out o’work, and drives 
others away to Cromford or Belper. because he did not 
get into parliament contrary to folks’ wishes.—Cor- 
respondent of the Daily News. 
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Such, indeed, is the general course pursued by 
those who hold the destinies of the working mil- 
lions of this country in their hands. It is the whip 
and the thong of Slavery applied to the stomach 
instead of to the back. It is a despicable abuse of 
power, which must, in the progress of events, bring 
down a retributive justice on the heads of those 
who practise it. 

Gentlemen, you are fully aware, that, in the ad- 
vice which I am about to give, I do not admire the 
expenditure of trade’s funds on the old system of 
strikes and turnouts. That such a system has been 
of service to the interests of Labour in days gone 
by, Iam not prepared to deny. That such a sys- 
tem ‘has been of service to the working men of 
these districts within the last twelve months, I am 





fully cognizant. But that the advantages of strikes 
in years past, equal the cost, in domestic sacrifice 
and trades’ funds, I have the most grave and con- 
scientious doubts. Even so with the advantages 
of the past year. ‘These, I attribute not to the 
potency of a turnout, or the intimidation of an em- 
ployer, but to the fact, that the POTTERS EMIGRA- 
TION SOCIETY AND SAvinGs’ FunpD had previously 
removed to other climes, the surplus hands of the 
trade. Here, gentlemen, in my humble opinion, 
lies the great secret of this year’s success. You, 
possibly, may question this fact. To me it is a 
living truth ;—it is a truth that opens out a prospect 
for trades’ power and success never possessed by 
the working classes before. Without it, how hope- 
less would be your present position. Were the 
numbers of potters, of all branches,—and men too 
of the first skill in the trade,—removed by the 
Potters’ Emigration Society ;—were these men now 
in the Potteries how hopeless would be your posi- 
tion! With pride and wealth like that of Daven- 
port’s, and with the arrogance of officials, who ad- 
vise their principals only to mislead,—with those 
to contend against, what hope would there have 
been for the honest turnout, who had nothing but 
the justice of his cause to defend him? . In very 
truth his position would be: deplorable; and the 
persecutions of 1836-7 would be again revived; 
we and sympathy always ending in the empty 
condolence—* Poor fellow! he is a persecuted 
man!” As itis, you have nothing to fear or con- 
tend with, but present annoyance. Your situations 
are as safe as though you possessed the manufac- 
tories yourselves. Your places cannot be filled :— 
a scarcity of hands, caused by the PoTTErs’ EmI- 
GRATION Society, has made you the masters of 
Davenport; and all you now require is organiza- 
tion and judicious plans, and success is certain. 
Let the punisher be punished! Your first step 
should be the arrangement of a list of prices, not 
for the pressers’ branch alone, but for every branch 
under the employ of William Davenport. Let a 
meeting of the operatives be convened, and this 
list presented for its adoption. When agreed to, 
let a resolution be adopted, that not a single branch, 
or follower of a branch, commence work again, un- 
less the whole of the turnouts and turned-out re- 
sume work together on the agreed-for general 
prices, without alteration in the most minute parti- 
cular. Having proceeded thus far, let an appeal 
be made, not only to the trade in the Potteries, but 
to the trade throughout the empire, and a manly 
and determined struggle commenced. It is a posi- 
tion into which you are forced, and which under 
other circumstances, I would not recommend. Ne- 
cessity has but one law; and that is—compulsion. 
You are now compelled to throw aside the depen- 
dant expectancy of immediate and general employ, 
and, as a consequence, should now dictate the terms 
on which, alone, you will again resume that em- 
ploy. This is no less your duty than your interest. 
At present, you are held by your employers as so 
many unruly children, to be whippea into obedi- 
ence by the rod of no-food. Indeed, for the dis- 
obedience of a few, you are whipped all round. This 
is a consoling reflection for the manly and inde- 
pendent mind: and, I doubt not, will bring forth 
its proper fruit in due season. That fruit should 
be the adoption of the course here suggested. The 
concentrated power of the trade should be brought 
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to bear on this one struggle ; and a General Union 
aimed at and accomplished through its medium. 
Once again, the United Branches should have their 
Central Committee ; and the banner of Potting In- 
dustry should be unfurled over the best interests 
of the trade! To this, do your struggles tend :— 
in it, alone, ‘can you find’ protection and redress. 

Of course, in the arrangement of the price list, 
to which I have called your attention, there is only 
one principle that can guide you. . ‘The greatest 
care should be taken, that-you‘do not‘exceed the 
best prices now received at those manufactories, 
trading in the same market as Mr. Davenport 
trades in, and approximating in capital to that ex- 
tensive firm. Large capital should always ‘pay 
good wages; but the operative should never at- 
tempt to obtain those extremely high prices from 
‘his employer, that may ultimately tend to exciude 
the goods, produced under such circumstances, 
from fair competition in the markets of the world. 
Mr. Davenport, we have every reason to believe, 
has nothing to fear from these ‘extreme prices. He 
is now below the average of firms, less wealthy than 
his own; and the equalization of prices, requested 
by the pressers, every principle of justice would 
sanction and confirm. 

Gentlemen, I have now given to you the unpur- 
chased advice of an honest man. ‘Itis for you to 
give to that advice your dispassionate considera- 
tion; and then to act in accordance with the dic- 
tates of your own judgment. For myself; I have 
no motive to lead you into conduct, of which you 
may afterwards repent. Your present position 
would never have occurred had my policy guided 
the proceedings of the trade. I have therefore no- 
thing to regret on the part of myself, but simply 
to give to you, my best wishes‘and advise. Those, 

ou have; and should to-morrow’s sun bring with 
it the close of my earthly career, 1 shall die with 
the conviction that I have, to the fullest extent of 
my humble ability, honestly, laboriously, and un- 
selfishly served the best interests of my trade. 

sons I have the honour to be, 

Your Friend and Fellow-Workman, 
WILLIAM EVANS 








OFFICIAL NOTICES. 
—_@——— 


Shareholders’ Supper!!! 

On Monday, October 14th, 1850, A SUPPER will 
take place at the Socicty’s Room, Shelton, price of 
Tickets 1s. each. -It is intended at this social] gather- 
ing to enquire into the-present position-of the society, 
and to adopt some decided steps for the consid >2-ration 
of a Special General Meeting, convened for the purpose, 
It is intended to enquire into the question of govern- 
ment; and if possible, to infuse some new blood and 
spirit into the management of our — and good 
cause. Supper on the table at six o’clock.;—Business 
to commence at seven. A!sa:— 

« Band -of Liberty Agency, Manchester. 

The members of the above agency are respectfully informed 
that their Quarterly Night will be held at their Lodge Louse, 
on Saturday, the 28th inst., 1850. Every member is particu- 
larly requested to attend. Also:— 

City of Glasgow Agency. 

The members of the above agency are informed, that their 
next quarterly general meeting will be held in Mc. Cullam’s 
Coffee-house, 26, Glasford-street, on Monday evening, Oct. 7th, 
at eight o’clock. As it is the intention of the Committee to lay 
matters of the utmost importance before the meeting, they 
—_— earnestly, request every member to be pnnctual to time. 
Also :— 


—— 
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‘POTTERS’ EMIGRATION SOCIETY. 


The public are respectfully informed, that the above 
societv will hold their -GENERAL BALLOT in the 
TOWN HALL, GREWE, ‘on Monday, September 23, 
1850, in connection with a TEA PARTY and BALL. 
Tea on the table at six o’clock, The baliot to take 
place immediately after tea; and dancing to commerice 
at nine o’clock precisely. Admission :- -doubdle tickets, 
tea and ball, 2s. 6d. Single tickets, is..6d. Tea or ball 
ls. Double tickets: for ball, 1s. 6d. Juveniles, under 
twelve years’ of age, haif-price. Tiekets to be hadat 
the news-room; the pricipal shopkeepers; the com - 
mittee; and at the printer’s. Refreshments will be 
providei.—Crewe quaarille band will attend, Also :— 


A Balloted Share for Sale. 

Any member’ wishful to purchase a Balloted Share with the 
privilege of Man, wire, and THRER CHILDREN, may do so by 
applying to Mr. THOMAS HARDY, Stone Chare Shelf, néar 
Halifax. Also :— 


Vo the Branches of the Potting Trade. 


On Tuesday the-13th inst. a meeting, convened of all branches 
of the potting trade at the Queen, Stoke, to take into considera- 
tion the -various nuisances connected with the manufactories 
in the pottting district. A spirited meeting took place, and 
after taking into consideration the Government Act to do away 
with various nuisances throughout England, the following re- 
solutions were carried unanimously :— 

Ist. “ That the Executive of each branch recommend to the 
several lodges the necessity of: calting general meetings of all 
branches throughout the district, in order to remove the evils 
to which the workmen of some of the leading manufac- 
tories are now subjected.” 

2nd. “ That the different committees report progress weekly 
through the press.” Also :— 

To the Agencies. 

The Agtncies are hereby informed, that’ in futare, all Post 
Office Orders must be made payable at the HANLEY Past- 
Orrice, to Mr: RALPH PARKER, PICCADILLY, SHELTON, 
Staffordshire Potteries. 








AGENCIES, IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
POTTERS’ EMIGRATION-SOCIETY. 
—_=< 


MONIES RECEIVED ‘FOR THE WEEK ENDING SEPT. 21s8T. 


No. 4. ma 
Sep.13 48, Spinner’s Home, Preston...... 0ll 3 
i. » General levy..... oe 8. OD 
16 69, Perseverance, Queen’s Head... 114 0 
- i General levy........ 0 2-l0 
» 1, Pottersville, Burslem........ - 0 7 0 
mi ms General levy ..... 00 8 
»  .%, The William Evans .......... 016 7 
* f General levy ...... 016 
18 39, First London......... osstee S BO 
: a General levy . .... ‘© 111 
», 58, South London................ 112 0 
i” a Entrance wsoe 2 BD 
a ss General levy ...... 02 8 
SOMES.cccscovese © 1 G 


” ” 





£7 3-11 





VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE ERECTION 
OF A GRIST MILL. 


£.. 8. 4. 
Total in hand for pa:tweeks.............. 206 18 31 
No. 58, South London, Loan, Mr. C. Clifton 0 2 6 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Erratom.—In cur last number, under the head of “-Balance- 
Sheet of the Emigration Society,” in the item of disburs- 
ments for miscellaneous accounts, instead of £3 lds, Wd. 
read £3 J}7s. 10d. miaking the total £891 19s. 





Printed for and by the Trustees of the “ Potters’ Joint Stock 
Emigration Society and Savings’ Fund,” at the Society’s 
Printing Estabtishment, Miles bank, Shelton ; and Published 
by WILLIAM EVANS, ** ExaAMINER” Office, Shelton, Staf- 
fordshire Potteries ;—J. WATSON, 3, Queen’s Head Passage, 
Paternoster Row, London;—ABEL HEYWOOD, Oldham- 
street, Manchester ;--M. Pritchet, Livery-street, Birmingham. 

SaTuRpay, Sept. 28th, 1850. 
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